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CHAPTER XXII 


AT FEMALE LIFE IN INDIA. 
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HECTOR'S ABHORRENCE AT TILE DISCLOSURES OF SERGEANT CARRICK, 


THE INDIAN NABOB: 
OR, A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


I.—AT MOORSHEDABAD; AND A GLANCE 


days after our arrival at Cossimbazar, Mr. Dalzell | to the Factory, considerably chafed. 
858, 
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was invited to an audience with the aged nabob, 
or soubahdar, Aliverdi, whose court, as you will 
remember, was at the adjoining city of Moorshe- 
I informed you, Archie, that a few |dabad. After several hours’ absence, he returned 
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“ We may as well give up ourprojected’ journey, 
Hector,” he said; “ for the stars:are against us. 

“ The stars, sii! Has. Mi. Dalzelliturned.astro- 
loger ?” 

Mn. Dalzell. WWo;,Heetor; Mr: Dalzelllias not ; 
but our friend the old nabeb: lias: consulted: his 
astrologers, magicians, on soothsayers,, and they 
predict all manner of misfortunes to our enterprise 
if we neglect their warning. So we must not stir 
from this enchanted ground for the next month at 
least. 

Hector. We shall scarcely get to the end of 
our journey, then, before the rains set in. 

Mr. Dalzell. Exactly so; and, what is of more 
consequence, the favourable conjunction—pshaw ! 
I am using their quackish jargon—I mean, the 
circumstances which have rendered this mission 
desirable, may have passed away. However, there 
is nothing for us but to submit. 

Hector. Cannot we push on in spite of the 
stars, sir ? 

Mr. Dalzell. Yn spite of the stars of heaven 
—yes: but in spite of earthly stars, scarcely. In 
other words, Aliverdi positively refuses us his 
promised escort, until the evil conjunction of 
malignant influences has passed away. 

Hector. May I ask if you have been admitted 
to the council of astrologers P 

Mr. Dalzell. Tadmitted! Why, no; I heard 
some of their ridiculous folly, though, which I 
was obliged to listen to with a grave countenance. 
But it is needless to repeat. it.* 

Hector. Ishould have-supposed, however, from 
the character he bears for shrewdness, that the old 
nabob 

Mr. Dalzeil. Would be too wise to be tricked 
into such stupid credulity. Oh, Hector! thinkest 
thou that Aliverdi Khan hath such tender com- 
passion for us as to care whether the stars be for 
or against us P 

Hector. He has, then, some other motive for 
delaying our journey, I presume: 

Mr. Dailzell. Other andi stronger, Hector. 
To wit, the young seapegrace Mirza Mahmoud, 
the nabob’s grand nephew and heir-apparent, or 
heir-presumptive—who, though destitute of any 
single redeeming quality, is: as the apple of 
Aliverdi’s eye—is about to take unto himself a 
wife; and so the affairs of our Factory may be 
plunged into confusion, that the nuptials may re- 
ceive due honour. He cannot spare guards, camels, 
elephants, and so forth, at present, forsooth, he 
says; and so the mystery came out at last. 








* “Mahomedans are particular in shunning the performance 
of business, or going on a journey, as forbidden by the pro- 
~ himself, during the moon’s rotation of aboat fifty-four 
iours in the sign of Seorpio. The rule to find out this time is 
a very simple one. 

“Another superstitious rule, strictly adhered to by all 
Mahomedans, and considered by Hindoos a part of law, is the 
observation of invisible spirits that are believed to perambu- 
late the eight directions of the globe, on particular dates of 
the Hindoo’s lunar months throughout the year. In under- 
taking a journey, or any expedition of importance, or game 
of chance, the direction haunted by these spirits should be 
bebind the undertaker to insure success ; not opposite, which 
is considered very unlucky, and ill success must follow. 

** Auguration also is not left unpractised by the natives of 
India. For instance, a cat crossing the road of an individual 
on his way, will surely retract or prevent his going at the time. 

* * Inthe same manner, flights of birds, or the sight of a 
herd of deer, and many other things, are good or bad omens,” 
—See “ Autobiography of Lutfullah,” 


= _ 





Hector. J see: 

Mr: Dalzell. YT would veturn to Calcutta till 
this affair is: over’; but this. may scarcely be. It 
would. offend both: uncle: andi nepliew,.who desire 
to exhibit. their glory in: tlie eyes: of tlie English 
Saliibs: and: our unneiglibeurly neighbours at 
Chandernagore woulil’ be- ready. enoughi: to take 
advantage of us, and represent us as disloyal, dis- 
affected, rebellious, and I. know not what besides. 
And this Mirza Mahmoud,. tliongh he puts on a 
smooth surface towards us, hates us in his heart, 
and leans towards the French. He has more than 
once attempted to embroil us with the old nabob ; 
and, in short, it is decided that we have nothing 
better to do than abide his sovereign behests: so 
we must trick ourselves out in our finery for the 
occasion, Hector. You have brought your laced 
eravat, I hope? (This sarcastically.) 

The delay thus occasioned gave me leisure to 


perambulate the ancient city and capital of Bengal, 


and opportunities for cultivating the friendship of 
the young writer, Warren Hastings. With regard 
to the first, I have little to.say. From the faint 
remembrance I have of it, Moorshedabad, at the 
time of our visit, presented the usual appearance 
of most Eastern cities. Ata distance it was im- 
posing by the extent of ground covered by its 
buildings, and by the number of its mosques, with 
their lofty minarets ; but as we approached nearer, 
the illusion was destroyed by contact with squalid 
wretchedness. Parts of the city, indeed, were 
fine enough, and the houses: of: thie better sort of 
the inhabitants, interspersed. as they were with 
gardens, and groves of acacias and other trees of 
tropical beauty, were att once: picturesque and 
goodly to look upon:;: but the more thickly-popu- 
lated parts consisted of close, narrow, crooked, 
and inconvenient streets or lanes, winding between 
mud-walled cabins thatched with. straw, and reek- 
ing with abominations. 

Neither did the. aspect of the inhabitants re- 
concile me to the tedium of our enforced stay. 
The romance of travel soon wears off, Archie, and 
often leaves behivd a very dull reality. I had 
already grown tired: of the light loose garments, 
broad. turbans, and: coloured slippers, appropriate 
as they were to the climate, which, on my first 
landing at Calcutta, had pleased me with their 
novelty as matters of tastaand costume ; and the 
city of Moorshedabad presented nothing new in 
these particulars, save that the wearers were more 
intensely eastern—tlie Hindoos more Hindostan- 
ish, and the Mahomedans more Moorish, the dark 
countenances of the first more effeminate and 
crafty, andiof the last more fierce and threatening, 
than any I had before encountered. Children 
of all ages and growth there were in abundance, 
for the most part either entirely destitute of 
clothing, or rejoicing only in one thin cotton gar- 
ment, who grinned spitefully as the Feringhis, or 
white-skinned infidels, passed by them, not un- 
frequently expressing their hatred by guttural 
sounds of abuse, impotent but indecent gestures 
of contempt and malice, and sometimes by spitting 
on our garments. 

Females we sometimes encountered in the streets 
and bazaars, or at the ghauts; but these were 
Hindoos of the poorer classes, or the lowest caste, 
and for the most part, if not aged, wrinkled and 
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repulsive: and if a Mahomedan woman crossed | compelled to perform the meanest drudgery and 


our path, her veil so closely covered her whole 


head, that nothing of the countenance was to be | 


seen but her dark piercing eyes. Occasionally, 
however, fairer, or at least more inviting visions 
flitted before us. 
Hindoo girls might be seen resorting to the open 
tanks which supplied the inhabitants with water, 
and were numerous throughout the city ; and it 
was interesting enough to watch them filling their 
large earthen jars, deftly liftin 
heads, and skilfully balancing the frail burden on 
their return homeward. I have told you, Archie, 
that the native females of India, especially of the 
higher castes of Hindoos, are graceful in figure 
and pleasing in countenance, often to extreme 
loveliness, when young. But whether it be from 
the effects of climate, or peculiar mode of life, this 
beauty soon withers, and leaves no traces behind. 
Moreover, Archie, I shuddered in spirit even as 
I looked upon these poor eastern beauties, think- 
ing how few years would probably elapse befvre 
they might be called upon to ascend the funeral 
pyre. 


And indeed, Archie, whether destined or not to | 


the fearful suttee—which however must, one 
would suppose, present itself in all its horrors 


to every Hindoo wife, in every stage of existence, | 


as the probable termination of her earthly course 
——the condition of a Hindoo female is a very 
mournful one. 


of her existence. Her childhood is passed in pro- 


found ignorance ; before this is over, she is dis- | 


posed of in matrimony as a marketable commodity, 
without any previous knowledge of her future hus- 
band, and without reference to her inclinations. 


Transplanted to the house of this husband, she | 


may find herself only one of a numerous seraglio. 
if her husband be rich, she is immured in the 
zenana, or women’s apartment, and debarred from 
all social intercourse (even if fitted for it) with her 
lord and master and his friends. Their meals are 


taken separately ; the women, closely veiled, wait- | 


ing on the men during their repast, before they 
can retire to satisfy their own appetites. So ab- 
solute is this custom, Archie, that, as I have been 


informed, no entreaties can prevail on a Hindoo | 
wife among the higher classes to eat in the pre- | 


sence of her husband, even when alone with him. 
If the husband be poor, the miserable wife is 





* We add a note illustrative of Mr. Dare’s text :—‘“ The | 
natives (of Hindostan] contemplate the birth of a daughter | 


with far less satisfaction than the birth of a son, more care 
and attention being requisite to secure her early settlement in 
life, and more disgrace being attached to ere Hence her 
parents are occupied with solicitude on this subject from the 
moment of her birth; and at the time when in civilized coun- 
tries her education would commence, arrangements are in 
progress in India for her marriage. The young female is 


therefore not only deprived of every opportunity for mental | 


cultivation, but is snatched at an early period from all the 
benefit of parental instruction. Long before her intellectual 


faculties are matured, she is buried in domestic avocations, to | 


the loss of all future hope of improvement. Subjected to no 
course of rigid discipline, and, except in the important vagaries 
of childhood, to no parental direction, she is dismissed into 
life, and becomes mistress of her own actions, with all those 
evil propensities in full vigour which inevitably entail misery ; 


for though she continues at home for some time after her | 


marriage, her parents have parted with the power, and perhaps 
with the wish, of correcting her follies. Thus she takes her 
station in life years before she is fitted for it, and is elevated 
to the state of a wite amidst the follies of infancy.”—See 
“Essays relative to the Habits, Character, etc. of Hindoos.” 


At certain times of the day, | 


them on to their | 


Her degradation commences with | 
her birth,* and tracks her to the latest moment ' 


| the hardest labours, which soon break down her 
spirits and sweep away all former traces of youth 
and beauty; so that the wife of a poor Hindoo 
bears, at thirty years of age, marks of decrepitude 
and senility which we should be almost shocked 
| to observe in an Englishwoman of threescore. 

And then, whether rich or poor, comes at last 
| the liability to the horrible suttee ! 

I perceive, Archie, that I have been betrayed 
into a longer digression than I intended ; but you 
will forgive it for the sake of the moral it contains. 
Moreover, as I shall have presently to treat of a 
Hindoo marriage, it is sufficiently germane to that 
matter to give you some insight into the social 
condition of Hindoo wives, concerning which, how- 
ever, much more might be said than I have ven- 
tured to pen down. I turn to another subject. I 
_ have said that our detention at Cossimbazar gave 

me opportunities of cultivating the acquaintance 
of the young writer I had first met at Fort 
_ William.* 


| CHAPTER XXIV. 
HECTOR DARE LISTENS TO DISCLOSURES WIICIt 
ALARM HIM. 
Dvrtine the time occupied in making preparations 
for doing due honour to the espousals of Mirza 
Mahmoud, I was one day accosted by a soldier of 
the Fort, whose stripes denoted him to be a ser- 
geant, and whom I had several times noticed as 
looking at me earnestly, or rather curiously, and 
| with a sort of half recognition. 
* Your honour doesn’t remimber me, maybe ?” 
| said he, in an accent which betrayed him to be an 
Trishman, and at the same time touching the peal 
| of his cap in a military salute. 
The voice and tone carried me back to the 
| S—— East Indiaman; and I at once remembered 
the man as the smart non-commissioned officer 
who had kept the awkward squad of newly-raised 
recruits in some degree of order and discipline on 
' board ship. I told him so, and apologised for my 
forgetfulness. 

** Don’t mintion it, your honour,” said the man, 
| pleasantly enough: “a gintleman’s a gintleman 
all the world over, and it isn’t to be expicted he 
should demane himself to ivery # 

“ But I assure you, Mr. ”’ T stopped short ; 
for though I had known the man’s name, it, as 
well as the man himself, had slipped out of 
memory. 

“Carrick, sir, at your honour’s service—Ser- 
geant Carrick, oncet of the —nd fut, and at the 
prisent of the Honourable East Ingee Company’s 
rigulars.” 

“Well, sergeant, I assure you honestly that 
until now I had not recognised you; and I wonder 
you should have remembered me. They say I 
am very much altered in appearance since I landed 
at Calcutta.” 











* It is unnecessary to follow Mr. Dare in a relation of the 
progress of his intimacy with young Hastings. We readily 
pardon the old gentleman for being rather garrulous on a 
subject which no doubt gave him much satisfaction; but, as 
this digression would not be particularly germane (to use his 
own word) to his ownstory, and as our readers doubtless know 
| as much as they would care to learn about the early life of the 
| (ufterwards) Governor-General of India, we omit this part of 
\ the manuscript, and “ turn to another subject.” 
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“Oh, sir,” said the sergeant, “ your honour isn’t | 


a bit althered, save and excipt ye’re handsomer | 
than iver”—a strong dose of flattery this, to begin | 
with, Archie, which I was not quite blockhead | 
enough to swallow—and that the blissed sun | 
has given ye a taste of brown in your complixion ; | 
but let alone ali that, I knew ye at oncet more | 
by raison that ye were mighty thick with the 
lieutenant.” 

“ Ah, yes, Lieutenant Mason. I was sorry that 
we had to part so soon after landing.” 

“Yer honour may say that, for the lieutenant 
is a jewel, that same, and. ad 

I need not, however, repeat in full the conversa- 
tion that followed. It was plain that the man 
was gratified, for some reason or other, by the 
rencontre ; and I was glad enough to break for a 
time the tedium of an enforced idleness at a place 
where—excepting Mr. Dalzell, who was much 
occupied in private with the Resident, and young 
Hastings, who was employed during the day at 
his desk—I had neither friend nor companion. I 
can scarcely blame myself now, therefore, that I 
yielded willingly to the man’s evident desire for 
conversation, and accompanied him in 4 proposed 
walk in the vicinity of the Factory. 

I have just said, Archie, that I xeed not—let me 
rather say that I dare not—repeat the conversa- 
tion that followed. Evidently the man had been, 
partially at least, misled by my apparent ad- 
miration of and friendship with his superior. I 
had admired Mason in spite of his vices, for nobler 
traits in his character which I believed he ex- 
hibited; but it was natural enough for a by- 
stander who observed that growing intimacy, and 
who knew the depth of Mason’s depravity and the 
blackness of his heart, to conclude that I admired 
him for his vices. Without prelude, therefore, or 
affectation of disguise, Carrick, who was—as I 
afterwards learned—a notorious libertine and un- 
mitigated scoundrel, though a smart and efficient 
soldier, broke in upon my astonished hearing with 
jests and tales which literally struck me dumb with 
indignation. 

I do not know, Archie, that I am more a coward 
—morally, I mean—than others. There have | 
been occasions, since then, when, by God’s help, 
I have been enabled in some measure to vindicate 
the cause of purity, and virtue, and holiness, and 
Christianity, in the company of scoffers, and to 
stand up with some degree of boldness against | 
the shafts of wit, and malice, and hatred aimed at | 
all that is most ennobling to humanity. Pardon 
this little outburst of egotism, however, Archie ; | 
I will proceed with my story. 











villany, he disclosed so much of his past and 
present history as at once sent back my thoughts 
to Caleutta, and my poor, poor Zillah. 

1 thought, Archie, of Mason’s handsome person, 
his insinuating manners, his address, his talents. 
I remembered, with self-accusation, how I had 
spoken to her in his praise, and how her simple 
and innocent admiration had been excited towards 
one whom I had called my friend. I thought of 
her unprotected condition ; for though a staid and 
sober Englishwoman, the widow of an officer, if I 
remember rightly, was nominally at the head of 
Mr. Dalzell’s establishment, virtually Zillah was 
mistress, and under no real control. I thought, 
too, of her ardent and unsuspicious nature: and I 
remember that Mason—but enough; I will not 
dwell on this. 

**You seem to have known Lieutenant Mason a 
long time,” I said at last, concealing as I best could 
the trouble I felt. 

“Not the laste question of it,” said Sergeant 
Carrick ; “wasn’t it the lieutenant’s own man 
that I was, whin he was a slip of a gossoon ? an’ 
wasn’t it this same that purswaded me to list 
when he had his fust commission as ensign in 
the —nd fut? and didn’t I thravel wid him as 
his body servant whin he got lave of absence? an’ 
whin he was turned out of the —nd for that bit 
of a misfortunate mistake at play, and the juel 
(duel), didn’t he buy my discharge? an’ whin 
he tuk the fancy to come out to Ingee, didn’t——”’ 

“True,” said I, interrupting him, and scarcely 
knowing what I said; “but about Lieutenant or 
Ensign Mason losing his commission.” 

* Ah, yer honour knows all about that,” said 
the sergeant, with a cunning wink. 

“No, I assure you I am not so far in Mason’s 
secret,” said I. 

“ Sayeret! there’s niver a sayeret about it 
now,” said Carrick. ‘ Wasn’t it talked about in 
the officers’ mess ? but the lieutenant made his 
story good anyway.” 

* But the story—what was the story, sergeant?” 
IT asked impulsively. “ ‘The lieutenant told me,” 
I added, “ of his having killed a man in a duel; 
but he did not speak of the particulars.” 

Nothing loth, the man told me the story. It 
was at Paris, and at a low gambling-house, that 
Mason—young in years, but an adept in every 
kind of degrading vice—met a fellow-countryman, 
evidently in needy circumstances, and of middle 
age, who picked up a precarious subsistence by 
the uncertain gains of his profession—for he was a 
gamester, and had no other ostensible occupation. 
It transpired, however, that he had moved in 


I was so struck with indignation, I say, to hear | higher society than that to which he was reduced ; 








the ribald words of the man who had thus thrust | and, as like is attracted by like, Mason and this 
himself into my company, rather than been invited | man, Leblane—who had discarded his English 
to it, that I could not find words to express that | name, whatever it had been, and adopted a French 
anger; and a sudden turn he gave to his com- | pseudonyme—struck up an intimacy and fellow- 
munications checked my disposition—I may indeed ship like that described by the pen of inspiration : 
say, my determination—to seek safety from this | “ Come, let us lay wait; let us lurk privily for the 
flood of impurity in flight, and compelled me to | innocent; let us swallow them up alive: we shall 
listen with trembling eagerness and solicitude to | find all precious substance, we shall fill our houses 
what should follow. with spoil. Cast in thy lot among us: let us have 

He began, in short, to speak of Lieutenant | one purse.” I say, Archie, that this appears to 
Mason ; and secure, as it seemed, of my approba- | have been something at least like the unholy 
tion, and deceived into the belief that I had been | compact entered into between these transgressors. 
the confidential depository of that man’s deepest | They combined together to fleece the unwary. 
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But the compact did not long hold. They 
quarrelled; threatening words passed between 
them of exposure and disgrace. Leblanc had no 
character to lose, but Mason had; and a challenge 
was given and accepted. The duellists met out- 
side the city, and fought. Leblane fell, mortally 
wounded, and Mason fled. The quarrel had been 
private, and the cause of the duel obscure; more- 
over, duels at that time and place were so common, 
that little stir was made. The murdered man 
was found, exposed to view, and recognised; but 
no one claimed relationship or connection with 
him, and he was buried in an obscure graveyard. 


By some means, however, the history of the | 


duel, in some form or other, reached the ears of 


Mason’s commanding officer, and the young en- | 
There were | 


sign was called upon to explain. 
circumstances which he failed to make clear to 
Colonel G——; and this, coupled with his gene- 
ral character for profligacy, led to the loss of his 
commission. 


This was the story which—in far different words, | 


indeed—I heard from the lips of the depraved sol- 
dier, and the hero of which I had made my friend ! 

Archie, I overwhelmed myself with reproaches— 
deserved reproaches they were—for the foolish 
facility with which I had contracted intimacy with 
a man so vile, and had permitted myself to be 
blinded by his specious talents, and deceived by 
his mock contrition ; for it was a mock contrition. 
I had heard enough in that short hour’s conver- 
sation to convince me that no change had taken 
place in his thoughts or deeds. “If I were not 
the fool I was always said to be,” I bitterly re- 
flected, “ I should not have brought such degrada- 
tion to myself as to be classed, in the thoughts of 
this lewd fellow, with one even more wicked than 
himself.” 

I know not how it came to pass, Archie, nor by 


what means my moral courage was restored to me | 
and my tongue unloosed. Yet do I remember | 


how at that moment thoughts of home flashed 


across my mind; thoughts of my father’s stern | 


sense of moral purity, and of the indignant scorn 


he poured upon low vice, as degenerate and base ; | 


thoughts, more especially, of my dear mother’s 


simple-hearted piety and her loving counsels. It | 


was this, I believe, that nerved me to turn upon 
the man, to tell him that he was mistaken in the 


estimate he had formed of me; that I thanked 


him for undeceiving me with regard to the cha- 
racter of one whom I had unguardedly made my 
friend. I know not haw I said this, nor what 
more I added, for my mind was in a tumult of 
strong agitation; but I do recollect how the man 
cowed and writhed beneath my rebuke and re- 
proaches, as I turned from him and hastened away. 

T could not sleep that night. Part of it I passed 
in writing note after note to Zillah—which L tore 
up and destroyed as fast as I wrote them—until 
at last I penned a short and emphatic warning re- 
specting the man I had so short a time before 
been pleased to introduce to her as my friend. 
And then I. tried to pray, Archie ; but words would 
not come. It seemed like solemn mockery to ap- 
peal, when in mental trouble, distress, doubt, and 
fear, to the great and dread. Searcher of Hearts, 
whom in apparent prosperity I had disregarded, 
and whose. counsel I had not-sought. I had then 


| much to learn of the true nature of prayer, and of 
| the way of approach to our Father in heaven. 

And thus the morning found me restless, weary, 
distressed. I was debating within myself whether 
| or not I should trouble Mr. Dalzell with the pre- 
vious day’s revelations, when he came hastily to 
my room. 

“Ha! in a brown study?” he cried out cheer- 
fully. “I don’t wonder at it; but pluck up spi- 
rits. Our old friend Aliverdi Khan is in fiery 
haste to have this wedding over; so he has set 
the stars to work again—that is to say, his astro- 
logers—and they have fixed the lucky day a week 
earlier than was projected. It is to come off to- 
morrow.” 

All was confusion and hurry and bustle through- 
out the rest of that day at the Factory : and be- 
fore night came, I had shaken off the sombre 

gloom which had taken me captive, and smiled 
, When I thought of the trepidation of spirit which, 
| only a few hours before, I had felt. 

One result of this change of mental temperature 
was the burning of the letter to Zillah, I had been 
at such pains in inditing. “I will not bear so 
base a mind,” I said to myself, “2s to harbour in 
my breast a feeling so despicable as jealousy ; nor 
will I think so meanly of Zillah’s affection and 
prudence, as to fancy that she needs guarding 
against danger so imaginary. I did wrong to lis- 
ten to the slanders of that low fellow.” 





FALSE PROVERBS. 

| PART Il. 

| OnE sometimes hears the remark—as often from 
some indulgent critic or friend as from any one 
else—*“ You can’t put old heads on young shoul- 
| ders.” A young lady, for instance, puts on a 
bonnet very much of the style of that worn by the 
young lady whom a facetious contemporary repre- 
| sents as followed by a young urchin, crying out, 
“Yer bonnet’s coming off, Mem: give us a copper 
for telling yer.” The consequence is, that cold 
winds find their way round the owner’s youthful 
head, and she is laid up with the tic-doloureux. 
Or, hating to be clumsy, she goes out amid sleet or 
rain, in boots that might do for an evening walk 
in summer, but which are not exactly what the 
shoemaker would class with his winter stock: she 
| gets, in consequence, a severe cold, which turns 
| to fever, or something of the kind. ‘“ Ah, well,” 
| is the sage conclusion of some narrator, who has 
been telling how it happened, “ you can’t put old 
heads on young shoulders.” Or perhaps a young 
gentleman of seventeen meets at a soirée or an 
evening party, a young lady of sixteen, with such 
an attractive face, such sparkling eyes, such glossy 
curls, such a sweet voice, and such fascinating 
manners, that he plunges over head and ears in 
love with her at once, and imprudently exchanges 
with her rings and locks of hair and vows of con- 
stancy. He changes his mind in a few weeks, 
perhaps, unless “the governor,” as he not very 
respectfully designates his paternal ancestor, tells 
him of his folly, and insists on his giving the 
thing up. And then somebody who tells the story 
will probably remark, “ But you can’t put old 
| heads on young shoulders.” Or, a party of such 
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young gentlemen sally out of an evening, pulling 
bells, smashing panes, wrenching knockers, and 
such-like exploits, and find themselves, to their 
astonishment, laid by the heels before morning in 
the lock-up, and, when morning comes, side by 
side in the dock of a police-court. Still there is 
the plea about old heads and young shoulders. 

Now, there are some kinds of old heads which 
we should not like to see put on young shoulders. 
There is not a more painful sight on earth than 
that of a youth, the first down of whose upper lip 
is as yet guiltless of a razor, up to all the tricks and 
quirks of business, and pushing as keen and hard 
a bargain as the most eager and unscrupulous of 
his seniors. But we humbly submit that there is 
not of necessity a total severance between youth 
and common sense. Let children be children, 
even though they be, as there is every reason why 
they should be, the followers of Christ. Let 
young men and young women be young men and 
young women. Neither reason nor religion re- 
quires that the young man should be as grave as 
the old man of seventy, nor the young woman as 
staid as her grandmother. ‘Time enough for that 
when they know something of the cares of the 
world, and have experienced something of life’s 
sorrows. But there is no reason why they should 
give way to idleness and frivolity. An old song 
says, and both parts of the line are true, “ It is 
good to merry—and wise.” Even young people 
may be characterised by prudence and fore- 
thought, and what is more, they ought to be. 
The same degree of attention and painstaking 
which in the case of the young often secures con- 
siderable attainments in knowledge, would go 
far to insure such a measure of practical wisdom 
as would preserve them from the follies into which 
young people so frequently fall. Especially would 
this be the case if, whilst weighing thoughtfully 
the opinions of experience, they would seek in 
God’s word that wisdom which can give even “ to 
the young man knowledge and discretion ;”’ and 
if, still further, like Solomon, they would ask 
“wisdom and knowledge” from God. And so, 
begging pardon of society for venturing to differ 
from its dictum on this matter, you may “ put old 
heads on young shoulders.” 

“A young man must sow his wild oats.” It is 
hardly needful to say that the meaning of this is, 
that a young man should be allowed a certain 
season throughout which he may be wild, profli- 
gate, and dissipated, but after which it is expected 
that he will become sober and thoughtful. It 
teaches, not that the wild young man ought, after 
a time, to become steady, but that there is a time 
which may be regarded as the fitting season for 
gaiety and excess ; during such time of profligacy, 
all you need say is, “Oh, he is sowing his wild 
oats.” There is nothing in the Bible to warrant 
such a principle as that. Sin 7s sin, whoever com- 
mits it, the old or the young; in both eases it is 
alike abhorred of God ; and in both cases it is alike 
marked out for certain punishment. “ The young 
man’”’ is to “cleanse his way by taking heed thereto 
according to God’s word.” How earnestly the 
Psalmist prays, “ Remember not the sins of my 
youth.” How prominent is the purpose of the 
book of Proverbs to keep back the “ young man” 
from folly and vice. 
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But look for 2 moment at the figure, which is 
perhaps somewhat unwittingly employed in the 
proverb—sowing. It is an established principle of 
God’s word, that whatsoever a man soweth that 
shall he also reap. “ For he that soweth to the 
flesh, shall of the flesh reap corruption; but he 
that soweth to the spirit shall of the spirit reap 
life everlasting.” There is often a bitter harvest 
from the “ wild oats” which young men sow, even 
in the present life. That poor fellow, whose cheek 
is painted by the hectic glow of consumption, and 
whose frame is racked by that sepulchral cough, 
and who will soon be in his grave, is reaping the 
harvest of “his wild oats.” ‘There is another, 
whose physical constitution was strong enough to 
endure his excesses ; but though the time of youth 
has long since past, he is a hopeless drunkard and 
profligate. The power of evil habit, and all the 
degradation and suffering which such habit in- 
volves, are Azs harvest from the “ wild oats” which 
he sowed long ago. A good man, whom the 
writer well knew, and who, when little more than 
forty, had begun to show unmistakeable signs of 
decay, said to him, “ My surgeon tells me that I 
am reaping the fruit of my early excesses.” 
Twenty years at least had elapsed from the time 
of his conversion, and during all that time he had 
been all that was most exemplary; but the “ wild 
oats” had been sown, and that was the harvest. 
Mental decay supervened on the physical, and he 
died in a lunatic asylum. Then there is another and 
an everlasting retribution. “ Rejoice, O young man 
in thy youth, and let thy heart cheer thee in the 
days of thy youth, and walk in the ways of thine 
heart, and in the sight of thine eyes; but know 
thou that for all these things God will bring thee 
into judgment.” 

“A good fellow is nobody’s enemy but his own.” 
We should take exception, first of all, to the 
designation, “a good fellow.” Who is this “ good 
fellow?” One who has a kind look, and an open 
hand, and a pleasant word for everybody P One 
who never hears a tale of suffering without doing 
something to relieve the afflicted? One who is 
doing his best to make the world happier and 
better ? Nothing of the sort. Who is he, then ? 
One who can drink, and sing, and tell a lively 
story, and spend his money freely on his pleasures, 
and laugh at restraint, and ery, “ A short life and 
a merry one.” That is what people call a “ good 
fellow.” The Bible would call him, instead, a very 
bad fellow, and we ought to call him so too. 

No doubt he is his own enemy. People who are 
in some degree like him—his own boon com- 
panions—cannot but see that. But is he nobody 
else’s enemy ? Why, he is breaking his mother’s 
heart, and bringing down his father’s “ grey hairs 
with sorrow to the grave.” Is he not their en- 
emy? His poor wife, whom he vowed to love and 
cherish, is weeping in loneliness whilst he is en- 
joying his guilty revelry; and his neglect and 
unkindness are shortening her days. Is he not 
her enemy ? His children are very likely in rags, 
or, if not, they have to bear the curse of his evil 
example, and are deprived of that care which a 
profligate, drunken father can never exercise. He 
has his moments of tenderness, perhaps, and pos- 
sibly he might risk his life if they were in danger; 
but he is their enemy afterall. He is the enemy 
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of the very companions who share his vices; for 
he encourages them in the evils which will prove 
their ruin. He is the enemy of society, which he 
dves his best to deprave and pollute. Most of 
all, he is God’s enemy ; for God hates everything 


that is evil, and is the enemy ofall who rebel and | 


vex his Holy Spirit. The “good fellow,” then, 
is everybody’s enemy and his own as well. 

We have little doubt that our readers will agree 
with us ‘that the proverbs which we have noticed 
are false. 
which have a wide currency, but which are to be 
equally condemned. We would only say in con- 
clusion, Accept. nothing, either because it is quaint- 
ly or pithily expressed, or because it is old, or 


because almost everybody quotes it as true. ‘Test | 


it by the great principles of God’s word; and if 


you find it opposed to them, reject it for your- | 


selves, and do what you can to expose its false- 
hood, and to induce everybody else to reject it 
too. 





GLIMPSES OF ROYAL LIFE AT 
LUCKNOW. 
PART II. 

In our previous paper we gave some illustrations 
of the freaks of the despotism so recently extin- 
guished by British authority at Lucknow ; but 
there is a terrible counterpart to the picture there 
presented. The caprice that sets up and aggran- 
dizes, can with equal facility cast down and de- 
spoil. If the beggar, by a royal word, can be ex- 
alted and ennobled, the noble, on the other hand, 
may by the same means be abased, stripped, and 
beggared. As we have cited examples of the for- 
mer, it may not be amiss to exhibit a signal in- 
stance of the latter. 

The unfortunate hero of this episode of royal 
life was Rajah Buktawir Singh, nominally the ge- 
neral of his Majesty’s forces, but actually chief 
officer of police; for, the real command of the 


There are others of a similar kind | 





signs of a storm on the horizon. All was clear, 
serene, and radiant. Presently the king, who was 
attired in European costume, rose to leave the re- 
fectory. When pleased, he was addicted to the 
| habit of thrusting his hand into his hat, and twirl- 
ing it round on the point of his thumb—a most 
unroyal proceeding, as it strikes us. In the pleni- 
tude of his fun, he did so on the present occasion. 
| Whether the hat was composed of bad material, or 
| the crown had sustained injury by frequent similar 
rough usage, we are unable to determine; but, 
| whatever the cause, in the course of its rotations 
, the monarch’s thumb broke through the crown. 
| Highly amused at the incident, he turned gaily 
| round to his courtiers and exhibited the phenome- 
non, expecting them to laugh at it, which they of 
course most dutifully did. Buktawir, however, 
not content with merely laughing, under a frelic- 
some impulse cried out, in Hindostani—the double 
| entendre being equally apt in both that and the 
| English tongue—‘ There’s a hole in your Ma- 
| jesty’s crown.” 
| The king’s countenance underwent a swift 
| change as he heard this innocent but unadvised 
‘remark. The joyous hilarity of the previous mo- 
/ment vanished at once, and a threatening frown 
| brooded ever his brow. With an awful flash in 
| his keen black eyes, he turned to one of the Euro- 
‘pean attendants who happened to be nearest to 
him, and exclaimed, in a voice husky with rage, 
* Did you hear the traitor ?” 

* T did, your Majesty,” was the beginning of the 
| reply ; but before there was time to utter more, he 
| was shouting out to the captain of the body-guard, 
| “ Take that man into custody forthwith!” adding, 

to the Prime Minister, “Go, Rooshun, and take 
| off his head.” 
| It was a moment of appalling consternation. 
| The king had absolute power of life and death over 
| all the natives not in the service of the Company ; 
and such was his despotism, that any attempt to 
_ thwart his rage at the moment would probably 











Oude troops being vested in the Company’s Re- | have increased its intensity. ‘The captain of the 
sident, very little more service was required of | body-guard—a European officer—and the Prime 
Buktawir than to attend upon processions and | Minister, both advanced to Buktawir, who stood 
court pageants, which are of such frequent occur- with bent head and hands extended before him 
rence in the East. “ The general” was accustomed | palm to palm, in the ordinary attitude of obedience. 
to be present at almost all the private royal par- | He said not a word. 
ties and entertainments, on which occasions—the “The command of the Refuge of the World 
king being very fond of practical joking and boy- | shall be obeyed,” said the Prime Minister, who, 
ish pranks—he, in common with the other favour- | though on friendly terms with the fallen man, 
ites, both European and native, would fool his | showed no reluctance towards his office. 
Majesty “to the top of his bent.” Buffoonery,| “ Buktawir is my prisoner,” exclaimed the eap- 
however, is a perilous game to play at with an | tain, leading him off, and giving his European 
irresponsible despot, however much he may, for a | associates, as he went out, a meaning look, which 
season, seem to forget his royal prerogatives, and | said, “ Perform your part; I shall perform mine 
conceal the iron talons of tyranny beneath the | for the wretched man.” 
pleasant amenities of the banqueting-room; and| “What would the king of England do to the 
so Buktawir at length found to his cost. man who insulted him thus?” asked Nussir, 
The king and his attendants had one day been | fiercely dashing his hat on the ground and stamp- 
witnessing some of the customary conflicts between | ing on it, as Buktawir was led out. 
wild animals, when, wearied with the monotony of |“ His Majesty would have him arrested, as your 
the brutal sport, they retired from the arena to a | Majesty has done,” was the reply of one ef the 
small refectory near by, where they refreshed | Europeans; “and, after trial, he would be dealt 
themselves with iced claret and biscuits. His | with as might be decided.” 
Majesty happened to be in quite a jocular vein, | “So shall I do,” he exclaimed, continuing his 
and, accommodating themselves to his hilarious | advance towards the door slowly, and quite forget- 
mood, his courtiers laughed at his witless sallies. ful that the order had already been given for his 
Judging by outward appearances, there were no | execution. 
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“ [shall inform Rooshun of your Majesty’s com- 
mands,” said the attendant, bowing and starting 
off, glad of even so slender a pretext for arresting 
the deom of the unfortunate jester till the king’s 
wrath had time to cool. The transient reprieve was 
made known to those who were conducting him to 
his doom; and in the mean time all hopes of his 
deliverance depended upon the success of the ef- 
forts which might be made to interest the British 
Resident in his behalf. His power, it was well 
known, if invoked, would avail to shield the life of 
the fallen functionary, although his property might 
not escape confiscation. ‘The task of securing the 
friendly interposition of the Resident was intrusted 
to the captain of the body-guard. That gentleman, 
however, when apprised of the circumstances of the 
case, did not see how he could interfere, since the 
alleged traitor was in no way amenable to the 
Company. He promised, nevertheless, to exercise 
his influence for the protection of the innocent 
members of Buktawir’s family, who would inevi- 
tably be all involved in his degradation and ruin. 

In the mean time, the European attendants of 
the king, on leaving the palace, paid a visit of 
condolence to the unhappy culprit. They found 
him thrust into a mean outhouse, formerly in the 
occupation of a low-caste menial, guarded by two 
native sentries. 
wretched hovel consisted of a rough native bed- 


stead, raised en four short legs, and destitute of 


mat or mattress. All the costly garments and 
equipments of the disgraced chief had been stripped 
off him, and, with the exception of a scanty cloth 
which engirded his loins, he was naked. The in- 
terview was a very affecting and touching one, and 
afforded a terrible exemplification of the evils of 
despotism. Though protesting his complete inno- 
cence of any traitorous intents, he expressed a con- 
vietion that he should die, and was chiefly solici- 
tous about his wives, his children, and his aged 
bed-ridden father, who were all obnoxious to tor- 
ture and death. With heartrending earnestness 
did he plead for the kind offices of his visitors on 
their behalf; and assurances to that effect were 
given, amidst tears of grief excited by that tragic 
spectacle. 

Stretching out his arm, the wretched man put 
into the hand of one of the party a signet-ring, 
containing a large emerald, saying, “I have pre- 
served this one jewel; they have taken all the 
rest. Should my family come to want—should 
they only lose their property, and be otherwise 
uninjured—perhaps you will sell this for them. 
Do, kind Englishmen ; but do try and save them 
from torture and disgrace, and the blessings of 
the widows and orphans will be yours.” 

At a later period in the day, the European sym- 
pathizers learned that the kinsfolk of Buktawir 
had been seized and stripped, and thrust into the 
same degrading prisons ; and finding that a period 
of half an hour existed before their presence was 
required by the king, they, at the risk of incurring 
the royal wrath, spent the interval in administer- 
ing solace and comfort to those cowering and sor- 
rowful creatures. 

At the council, held that evening, every voice 
was loudly raised for the exercise of clemency. 
The Nawab had been thoroughly frightened by 
the Resident’s declaration that he should hold him 





responsible for any injury that might befal the in- 
nocent family of the rajah. The Company might 
permit the king to slay here and there; but the 
slaughter. of a whole family in cold blood, or the 
torture of delicate women and children in groups, 
was more than they would allow. Such atrocities 
might come to the ears of Europe, and tarnish the 
Company’s honourable name. It did not, there- 
fore, suit either the convenience of the Prime Mi- 
nister or the prospects of the European barber to 
be brought into collision with the Resident on this 
question. The king was accordingly prevailed on, 
by the cautious diplomacy of his attendants, to 
commute the sentence of death into that of per- 
petual banishment, imprisonment in an iron cage, 
and confiscation of property. On the following 
day the prisoner was to take his departure. 

But the fury of the king was not fully appeased 
by this decision. “He must be disgraced,” ex- 
claimed the tyrant, “as rajah never was disgraced 
before. Let his turban and dress be brought—his 
sword and his pistols.” 

The mandate was obeyed. According to Hin- 
doo ideas, em indignity offered to the turban is the 
same as if offered to the owner of it. A man acting 
as a sort of house-seavenger was ordered into the 


| presence, where he defiled the poor rajah’s head- 
The only furniture in this | 


piece with hearty good-will, to the king’s great 
satisfaction. Next came the swerd, which was 
broken into a hundred pieces by a sturdy black- 
smith, introduced for the purpose. Then followed 
the pistols. The son of Vulcan was about to smash 
them in like manner, when he had the precaution 
to look if they were loaded. They weve loaded, 
sure enough. The king observed the hesitation, 
suspected the cause, and vehemently asked if they 
were loaded. On being answered in the affirma- 
tive, he exclaimed passionately, “ Said I not well, 
the man was a traitor of the worst stamp? How 
say you now, gentlemen, was this an unpremedi- 
tated matter? You hear, the scoundrel’s pistols 
are loaded !” 

“Tt was part of his duty as a general to have 
his pistols loaded to defend your Majesty,” said 
the tutor, firmly. 

Not satisfied with this explanation, the captain 
of the body-guard was summoned to decide the 
serious question. “ Captain,” said the king, as 
he entered, “ was it the duty of Rajah Buktawir 
Singh (that was) to wear his pistols loaded or un- 
loaded P” 

The answer was awaited in breathless expecta- 
tion, since on it a life probably depended. The 
captain, however, at a glance saw how matters 
stood, and wishing well to the degraded general, 
he replied unhesitatingly : “It is unquestionably 
the duty of the commander-in-chief and the gene- 
ral of your Majesty’s forces to be prepared for any 
sudden danger that might assail your Majesty. 
Their pistols would be useless unloaded.” 

The king was satisfied, and so this new peril 
passed away. Next day, immured in a large wild- 
beast cage, the prisoner departed northwards, the 
members of his family following in a melancholy 
train. The interference of the dreaded Resident, 
however, had done much to mitigate the severity 
of their treatment. Thus the East India Com- 
pany, with all its imperfections, has long been, 
ameng the natives of that vast country, “a 
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terror to evil-doers, and a praise to them that 
do well.” 

But there is a sequel to this tragic story so 
thoroughly oriental, that it deserves a passing 
notice. Buktawir was gone, and there seemed not 
the slightest chance of his ever seeing Lucknow 
again. A simple incident occurred, however, which 
recalled him to the mind of the sovereign, and led 
to his restoration to his forfeited dignities and 
honours. The event happened in this wise. 

A general dearth occurred throughout Oude. 
The scarcity caused a serious enhancement in the 
prices of every staple article of food, with the in- 
variable concomitant—great distress and discon- 
tent in Lucknow. The bazaar-owners were loudly 
accused by the poor of having produced an arti- 
ficial scarceness, and riots occurred in consequence. 
Whenever the king made his appearance in public, 
petitions against the speculators were thrown into 
his howdah, or offered to him when he was on 
horseback by kneeling sufferers. These complaints 
of popular grievances at length became so annoy- 
ing to his Majesty, that he almost ceased his visits 
to the city. This unsatisfactory state of things 
continued long after the ostensible cause had 
passed away. A year of plenty came, but still 
want and discontent continued, and the king was 
bored beyond endurance with the memorials of 
starving families and outraged property. One day, 
at the durbar, he said to his courtiers, “ There is 
evidently something wrong; I never knew dis- 
content continue so long in Lucknow before.” The 
nawab obscurely hinted at the failure of the crops ; 
but his Majesty was not satisfied with the expla- 
nation, and invited the opinion of the tutor. The 
reply of this attendant was to the effect that there 
must be some mismanagement in the bazaars or 
markets, which required royal investigation. 

The sovereign’s love of novelty and adventure 
was excited by the remark, and he answered: “I 
quite agree with you, master; let us go this very 
evening and inquire into it. Let us all go in dis- 
guise, as the Caliph used to do in Bagdad. I will 
go with you ; it will be both useful and agreeable.” 
The transformation was speedily effected, and the 
courtly adventurers started on their romantic er- 
rand, without having any definite idea, however, 
what they were about to do. 

Reaching the places of eastern concourse, “ on 
we went,” says the narrator, “through the oily, 
steaming crowd, redolent of unsavoury odours. 
Fierce rajpoots and patans, with their tulwars and 
shields jingling by their sides and on their backs, 
elbowed us and scowled. Well-bearded Mussul- 
mans, pious, devout, observed, as we passed, it was 
no place for sahibs. Sleek Hindoos smiled, and 
tempted us with their wares, flattering us, in af- 
fected humility, with their words. At length we 
drew near a money-changer’s, where there was 
more room. His coins lay scattered in little heaps 
over the large trays, that served as tables. He sat 
on his bended legs, after the manner of money- 
changers in the East and tailors in the West. ‘Two 
sturdy attendants lounged near by.” A merchant 
of some consequence approached the money- 
ehanger, and, exchanging greetings with the new- 
comer, said, “ Another attack on the rice-stores 
this morning, Mhadub.” 

“Bad times, bad times!” replied Mhadub, 





| sport took the party across a region covered with 


; 





shaking his head gloomily, as he looked towards 
the disguised king and courtiers. The king looked 
significantly round as he heard the remark and 
the reply ; and, anxious to catch more, he lingered 
at a neighbouring stall, examining -some <article, 
while his companions subjected some swords ‘to a 
critical scrutiny. 

“Very hard, very hard, indeed:; sit wasn’t so in 
times past,” went on the dealer in coins, shaking 
his head again. “ There’s nothing doing mow. 
Change for a gold mohur? Certainly, my Jord. 
Fifteen rupees, eleven annas, and four pie, ‘four 
annas, eight :pie dustooree. Some people « e 
five annas, but I only four, and eight pie. Bad 
times, as you-say, Baboo.” 

“It wasn't so when Rajah Buktawir-was the 
king’s minister. He kept the bazaars iin order,” 
said the merchant. 

The king started on hearing this .remark,:and, 
advancing nearer to the speakers, he:continued to 
listen with increased eagerness. 

“He did, Baboo, he did,’ rejoined themoney- 
changer. “‘ Rajah Buktawir kept the bazaars in 
order, as you say. “‘ Bad times, bad times!” 

The king had heard enough. ‘Perhaps his ‘eon- 
science was touched; at all events he returmed to 
the :palace ina reflecting mood. The -idea that 
had been :put into his head worked there,and in 
two months from that date the expatriated func- 
tionary was in his old place at court, and con- 
tinued for years to be ‘higher than before ‘in his 
sovereign’s favour. ‘His ‘bitter experiences .of the 
caprices of unbridled power had probably made 
him a wiser, if not a sadder man. 

It certainly can be no matter for lamentation 
that the supremacy of the British authority in 
Oude shold have extinguished the practice of 
such ‘freaks of arbitrariness as we have just nar- 
rated. ‘Such facts:as these ought to be seriously 
weighed in forming our judgment of the propriety 
or impropriety of the annexation of that disorgan- 
ized kingdom to the British dominions. 

Since the commencement ‘of ‘the present fearful 
conflict ‘in Oude, we have heard agreat deal about 
the fieree and turbulent character of the popu- 
lation of that province, and:mucheof the wild fero- 
city lately displayed there has ‘by some writers 
been ascribed to the feelings of exasperation 
aroused by the suppression of ‘the native govern- 
ment. It would appear, however, ‘from many pas- 
sages in the work before us, ‘that -society in and 
around Lucknow has for «many ‘years past been 
steeped in disaffection, and'largemumbers of the 
natives have been ever ready for the perpetration 
of deeds of violence and rapine. At a time when 
attempts are made to excite sympathy for the de- 
posed dynasty, it may not be amiss to give an ex- 
ample of the disloyal style of treatment on one 
occasion ‘inflicted upon the king and his suite. The 
details of the incident are very copious; but we 
will give the leading outlines in as few words as 
possible, 

The king and a large body of attendants were 
out on a hunting expedition, at a distance of seve- 
ral miles from Lucknow. For several days the 
weather had been remarkably fine, and his Ma- 
jesty had been in excellent humour, enjoying the 
chase of wild animals. One day, however, their 
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a deposit of white impalpable sand, resembling | 
powdered saltpetre, which rose about them in | 
clouds of fine dust, and, getting into their eyes, 
nostrils, ears, and mouths, tormented them with | 
pungent, stinging sensations. ‘The annoyance was 
too much for the patience of his Majesty, who felt | 
that he ought to have been shielded from such a | 
pest, and he retired early that night to the private 
royal apartments of the encampment in anything | 
but a good temper. His native and European at- | 
tendants shortly afterwards went also to their re- 
spective tents. 

Scarcely had they composed themselves to sleep 
that night, when a terrific thunderstorm burst | 
upon the camp, the lightning glaring around them | 
with appalling vividness, and the rain descending 
in torrents upon the frail tents. The wind whistled 
and howled, too, like a chorus of disquieted demons, | 
and threatened every moment to whirl the shelter- 
ing canvas into the air. By the aid of additional 
pins, and the bracing up of ropes, however, most 
of the flimsy structures were kept upon their legs. 
In the intervals of the thunder and the ragings of | 
the wind, great commotion was audible in the | 
camp; horses were neighing, camels were crying, | 
elephants were blowing, women were shrieking, | 
and men were wildly shouting. This continued | 
for a considerable period. At length, during a 
slight lull in the storm, a messenger from the | 
king arrived in haste to summon the captain of 
the guard to the royal presence. ‘The other 
functionaries were for some time left in ignorance 
of the purport of this unseasonable order; and 
remembering the mood in which they had left 
their royal master, they revolved in their minds 
all kinds of dark and sinister conjectures. At 
length the captain returned, and explained the 
mystery. One of the royal tents, it appeared, 
had been blown down and its inmates flooded; 
and the king, in a fit of exasperation, had issued 
orders to return immediately to Lucknow. His 
chief wives and most of the military guard were 
to accompany him; but many of the attendants, 
both male and female, were left behind to the 
tender mercies of the neighbouring villagers, who, 
it was well known, as soon as they heard of the 
king’s flight, would fall upon and pillage the 
camp. 

And so indeed it happened. For, while it was 
yet dark, swarms of fierce spoilers came down, 
and added their plunderings to the devastations 
of the storm. Only by the most vigilant watch- 
fulness, and a display of courageous determination 
on the part of the residue of the royal party, was 
any property saved from the clutches of these in- 
vaders ; and many a thrilling adventure and hair- 
breadth escape occurred during that eventful night. 
As it was, the plunder secured by the natives was 
very considerable. The fallen royal tent, with all 
its rich and costly furniture and ladies’ attire, was 
ransacked and carried off, though defended by the 
nawab and a small band of soldiers, who slew 
some of the strangers. Even the very eout and 
pantaloons the king had taken off the previous 
evening were stolen. 

When the report of these proceedings reached 
the ears of the king the next day, his anger was 
terrific, and he vowed summary vengeance upon the 
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| or guilty, were soon rolling on the ground. 
, wrath of the king was appeased by this sanguinary 


; sant relations subsisting between the 
| sovereign and his subjects down to a very recent 





daring marauders who had put forth their defiling 
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hands to touch the robes of their sovereign and 
his wives. About a dozen peor wretches, of a 
most ferocious and cut-throat aspect, were shortly 
afterwards brought in by the nawab, each one being 
strapped down to a charpoy, like a drunken man 
on a police-streteaer in England ; and all of them 
had cuts of swords or stabs of daggers about their 
persons, which were undressed and unattended to. 
These were said to have been the ringleaders or 
most active accomplices in the night-assault ; and, 





| without trial or examination, the fatal order was 
| given that they should die. 
| tence was at once executed, and the heads of the 


The summary sen- 
poor fellows, whether they happened to be innocent 
The 


sacrifice. 
Such is only a fair illustration of the very plea- 
Oude 


date. Surely those who plead so chivalrously for 


| the maintenance of the native government in that 


province, can scarcely be aware that they are un- 
intentionally favouring the perpetuation of a state 
of things out of which spring such dreadful incidents 
as we have mentioned. Nor are these exceptional 
vagaries in the public and private life of an oriental 
despot, or by any means the worst that could be 
cited. However, as we before intimated, it is no 
duty of ours to pronounce a decided opinion upon 
this moot question ; our object has been simply to 
narrate facts for the guidance of the judgment of 
our readers. May the right and the true prevail ! 





EARTHQUAKES. 
SECOND PAPER. 
To man, nature aflords no symptom of the ap- 
proach of an earthquake, even of the most de- 
structive description, in time to put him on his 
guard, and enable him beforehand to consult the 
means of safety. It is true that where there are 
active volcanoes, and they sulk for a season, or 
cease to smoke as usual, a convulsion in the vici- 
nity may be predicted with tolerable certainty. 
But the day and hour of its occurrence is a pro- 
found secret; and the event is often warded off 
by the craters resuming their activity. Down to 
almost the latest mement prior to the dread eveut, 
which will slay its thousands, convert their houses 
into sepulchres, and demolish the marts of com- 
merce, the halls of justice, and the temples of 
religion, both heaven and earth appear as on 
days destined to pass peacefully or gladsomely 
away. It was on Old Saints’ Day, which broke 
with a serene sky and a fine easterly breeze in the 
early morning, when the churches were thronged 
with congregations, that Lisbon was smitten to 
the dust. On the afternoon of a similar festi- 
val, beneath a calm and cloudless sky, Caraceas 
perished, while the moon hung her brilliant lamp 
over the ruined city at eventide, and the night of 
the torrid zone set in with peculiar loveliness. If 
long calms, oppressive heats, and prevalent fogs 
have been the observed antecedents of many ca- 
tastrophes, it is certain that the events are merely 
coincident, and not physically connected, since 
such states of the atmosphere often occur without 
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being followed by terrible phenomena, while earth- 
quakes have as frequently transpired during gales 
of wind, under the brightest skies, and when heavy 
rains have been pouring down. 

As the solemn crisis approaches, human intel- 
ligence seems inferior to brute sagacity. Men 
buy and sell, eat and drink, marry and are given 
in marriage, on the eve of a change which will 
nullify contracts, and terminate the engagements of 
life to the busiest plotters for the future; while 
many of the lower animals renounce their customary 
habits, and display unmistakeable apprehension of 
some alarming though unknown incident being at 
at hand. Rats, mice, moles, snakes, and lizards 
abandon the holes and cavities in the ground in 
which they dwell, and run about with evident 
trepidation. Some of the higher species also, 
especially goats, hogs, cats, and dogs, with horses 
and cattle in a lesser degree, seem to scent the 
coming earthquake, and exhibit remarkable rest- 
lessness. 

Various interesting facts have been noted in 
relation to the demeanour of animals prior to a 
great convulsion. It was towards noon, beneath 
a clear and almost cloudless sky, with the sea- 
breeze freshly blowing, that the cities of Concep- 
tion and Taleahuano, on the coast of South Ame- 
rica, were desolated in the year 1835. At ten 
o'clock, two hours before their ruin, the inhabi- 
tants remarked with surprise, as altogether un- 
usual, large flights of sea-fowl passing from the 
coast towards the interior; and the dogs at Tal- 
cahuano abandoned the town before the shock 
which levelled its buildings was felt. Not an 
animal, it is believed, was in the place when the 
destruction came. In 1805, previous to an earth- 
quake experienced at Naples, which took place in 
the night, but was most severely felt in the pro- 
vinees, the oxen and cows began to bellow; the 
sheep and goats bleated strangely; the dogs 
howled terribly ; and the horses fastened in their 
stalls leaped up, endeavouring to break the halters 
which attached them to the mangers. Rabbits 
and moles were seen to leave their burrows ; birds 
rose as if scared from the places on which they 
had alighted; and reptiles left in clear day-light 
their subterraneous retreats. Some faithful dogs, 
a few minutes before the first shock, awoke their 
sleeping masters by barking, and pulling them, as if 
anxious to warn them of impending danger ; and 
several persons were thus enabled to save them- 
selves. On the recent occasion, all the dogs in 
the neighbourhood of Vallo howled before the 
people were sensible of their danger. To account 
for these circumstances, it is conjectured that, 
prior to actual disturbance, noxious gases and 
other exhalations are emitted from the interior of 
the earth through crannies and pores of the sur- 
face, invisible to the eye, which distress and alarm 
animals gifted with acute organs of smell. This 
seems to be the true explanation, for it is un- 
doubted that gases of various descriptions are 
thus set free, both while earthquakes are in pro- 
cess and antecedently. In 1827, when the valley 
of Rio Magdalena was shaken, large quantities of 
carbonic aeid gas escaped from some crevices, 
which killed a considerable number of burrowing 
animals as well as reptiles. It has likewise been 
frequently observed that the surface of the sea, 


' or of a river, has exhibited the appearance of ebul- 
lition, owing probably to the disengagement of 


gas or air from the bottom. In a report from the 
Syndic of Salandro, one of the communes which 
' suffered severely from the recent scourge, it is 
stated that for nearly a month, about two miles 
| from the town, a gas was observed to issue from a 
| water-course, which ceased altogether about a 
, week after the first shock of the earthquake. 
Though subterranean sounds are not invariably 
heard in connection with earthquakes, | usually 
form part of the phenomena attending the crisis, 
and sometimes antedating it by a few minutes or 
| seconds. They vary greatly in tone, and are not 
always in accordance with the character of the 
| event, for a slight tremor of the ground has some- 
times been accompanied with a clamour far exceed- 
ing that of the disruptive death-dealing blow. 
' The sounds may be grouped in two general classes. 
The one is a rushing or whizzing noise, as if occa- 
sioned by a strong wind, or the rapid flow of dis- 
tant waters, or the conflagration of a large extent 
of heather. The other has an explosive note, and, 
according to its intensity, is variously compared 
to the rumble and rattle of carriages, the clank 
of iron chains violently shaken in underground 
caverns, the blast of a quarry, the discharge of 
small arms and parks of artillery, and the loudest 
thunder of tropical storms. The great shock at 
Comrie in Perthshire, on the night of the 23rd of 
October, 1841, was accompanied, says the parish 
minister, “with a noise, in nature and intensity 
indescribably terrific—that of water, wind, thun- 
der, discharge of canon, and the blasting of rocks, 
appeared combined. Giving a short warning by 
a distant murmur, it gradually increased in inten- 
sity for some seconds, when at length, becoming 
louder than thunder, and somewhat similar to the 
rush of the hurricane, it suddenly changed, and a 
noise, resembling that of a blasting rock thrice re- 
peated, foilowed, which again died away like distant 
thunder.” These notes of explosion have occasion- 
ally been heard over a vast extent of country, where 
no shock whatever has been perceived, and at the 
same instant as at the sites of catastrophe. In 
such cases, it is clear that the sound could not 
have been propagated by the air, since a propor- 
tionate time is required for its transmission by 
that medium to distant places. Neither could 
the sonorous waves have been conducted by the 
surface of the earth; for though solid bodies are 
much better conductors of sound than air, yet 
time is still demanded for the transport. It seems 
an inevitable conclusion, that the sounds must 
have originated at such an immense depth below 
the surface of the earth, as to be nearly equidis- 
tant from all the places where they were heard. 
Earthquakes furnish the most striking examples 
with which we are acquainted of the production 
of stupendous effects in very brief intervals. The 
most fatal shocks are often the shortest, and are 
over almost in an instant. In less than six se- 
conds the thriving city of Conception was in ruins, 
with the earth rapidly opening and shutting in all 
directions, and smothering clouds of dust rising 
from the prostrate buildings, which, when they 
cleared away,revealed the survivors of the calamity, 
pale and trembling, ghastly and sepulchral in 





aspect, as if the graves had given up their dead. 
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Caraccas was levelled to the ground by three ! of hearing it, we are made sensible, I do not know 


shocks, each of which did not last for more than 
three or four seconds, and all of them occurred with- 
in Jess thana minute. The utmost duration popu- 
larly assigned to the earthquakes of Jamaica, 1692, 
and Calabria, 1783, amounted to three and two mi- 
nutes. Yet in this space of time the surface of a large 
extent of country was so completely altered, that 
hardly a tract could be found retaining its former 
appearance entire. But the length of the intervals 
in these cases has doubtless been over-rated, for 
moments appear as minutes when people are in an 
agony of terror and apprehension. The effects of 
these mighty operations of nature comprise the 
permanent displacement of land, either by elevation 
or subsidence ; th 2 dislodgement of masses of rock ; 
the opening of extensive fissures in the ground, 
both horizontally disposed and radiating from a 
centre, some of which close again, while others are 
stable; with the discharge of hot water, steam, 
mud, sand, flame, and columns of smoke from the 
surface. But the immediate destruction of human 
life is of course the most fearful item, and the 
distress of the survivors, owing to the desolation 
of their homes, the loss of kindred, the paralysis 
of daily labour, and their own wild panic. At Lis- 
bon, in 1755, not less than 60,000 persons are 
supposed to have perished; in Calabria, in 1783, 
perhaps 100,000; and still more extensively fatal 
were the awful shocks which ravaged the crowded 
cities of Asia Minor and Syria, in the reigns of the 
emperors Justinian and Tiberius. It has, therefore, 
been justly remarked by Humboldt, that there is no 
force known to exist, not even the murderous in- 
ventions of our own race, contrived for each other’s 
extirpation, by which, in the short period of a few 
seconds or minutes, such a number of persons can 
be killed as by an earthquake. 

The impression made upon the mind by a violent 


shock is described by all who have experienced it | destruction before the morning dawned. 








how, that something uncommon is going to happen; 
everything seems to change colour; our thoughts 
are chained immoveably down; the whole world 
appears to be in disorder; all nature looks dif- 
ferent to what it was wont to do: and we feel 
quite subdued and overwhelmed by some invisible 
power beyond human control or comprehension. 
Then comes the terrible sound distinctly heard ; 
and immediately the solid earth is all in motion, 
waving to and fro like the surface of the sea. 
Depend upon it, a severe earthquake is enough to 
shake the firmest mind. Custom enables us to 
restrain the expression of alarm; but no custom 
can teach any one to witness such earthquakes 
without the deepest emotions of terror.” It is 
generally practicable, in volcanic eruptions, to 
retreat to a safe distance from the stones and 
ashes hurled from the crater, and easy to avoid 
personal danger from the crawling current ot 
burning lava. Even when cultivated fields, vine- 
yards, and homesteads are threatened by the fiery 
flood, it is often possible by artificial means to 
divert it into waste places and barren grounds. 
Rarely also are the greatest waterfioods so sudden 
in their rise as to involve loss of life upon an ex- 
tensive scale. But the probability of escape is 
incomparably less when the ground we trample 
on is in commotion, the sites of cities give way, 
and the area of a kingdomis convulsed. In what- 
ever direction flight is directed, the mind gathers 
no comforting hope of security, for the very earth 
may open and engulf those who have escaped from 
the crash of their dwellings. 

The night of the late earthquake was one of in- 
tense terror to the Neapolitans, and not unnaturally, 
for the action of the subterranean agency was felt 
to such a degree, as to justify the apprehension in 
the most sober minds of the city being doomed to 
Crowds 


as very peculiar, as well as inconceivably terrific. | rushed into all the open squares in every descrip- 
Accustomed from early life to contrast the mobility | tion of toilette, many in their night-dresses, others 
of water to the immobility of land, we regard these | with a sheet over their shoulders, and some in gay 


qualities as constant attributes, and grow up with 
the idea of having in the latter a firm foundation 


of a sure resting-place, whether going out or | sleeping upon it. 





attire, fresh from the concert or the ball. On one 
spot a mattress was seen with young children 
The wealthy had their carriages 


coming in, seated by the fireside, pacing the street, brought out, in which they found shelter. The 
travelling on the road, or slumbering in the grave. | middle classes walked up and down, or mingled 
All plans, engagements, journeys, and amusements | 
are based upon the presumption of the soil keeping | 


steadily in its place, whether piled in hills, scooped 
into valleys, or spread out in plains; and of the 
seas, the rivers, and the atmosphere being the 
only unstable elements around us. 
customary modes of thinking and acting are in- 
stantly shown to be delusive when the ground 
heaves, waves, and eddies, as if suddenly rendered 
fluid, and the earth reels “ to and fro like a drunk- 
ard,” while the most substantial works of man 
upon its surface tremble, totter, and fall. The 
senses are completely bewildered by the strange 
awfulness of the scene. The power of thinking 
and acting at all is almost paralysed by its sud- 
denness, as well as by the apparent hopelessness of 
escape. A South American once observed to 
Captain Basil Hall, that earthquakes must be felt 
to be understood, referring as much to their peculi- 
arity as to their terribleness. 
“we hear the sound, or, at least, are fully conscious 


But these | 


with the lower orders around great fires of wood, 
which were kindled at intervals of fifty yards. 
Thousands signalised their superstition by loudly 
invoking the protection of the Madonna, and 
throngs followed the images of St. Ann and St. 
Antonio, singing litanies, as the priests carried 
them in procession. Strangers to the source of 


| true peace, yet anxious to have their apprehensions 
_ calmed, an idle rumour that the blood of St. Janu- 


arius had boiled, was converted into an article of 
faith; and multitudes walked after the phial con- 
taining the cheat, trying to extract some comfort 
from the glass bottle, as it was paraded by knavish 
ecclesiastics. But in the midst of terror and 


ignorant devotion, the chances of this life were 


‘“* Before,” said he, | 


not neglected by the people, who flocked to the 
lettery-offices the next day, eager to secure favour- 
able numbers ; and audacious crime walked cheek 
by jowl with blind superstition through the streets 
of Naples, for bands of ruffians entered the aban- 
doned homes of the rich to plunder them of pro- 
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perty. The same contrasts were observed at the 
destruction of Lisbon and Caraceas. While many 
survivors assembled, and passed through the deso- 
late streets singing funeral hymns, others took to 
robbing the persons of the dead, and stripping 
their habitations of the valuables in them. Alas! 
for human nature, apart from enlightened and 
sacred influences, when revolution, pestilence, 
famine, the sword, or the earthquake is at work ! 
Man, in such circumstances, exhibits himself either 
enslaved to false and absurd codes of thought, or 
thoroughly licentious with reference to ali rule, 
and accordingly acts the part of a dolt or of a 
fiend. 

We have said nothing as yet respecting the 
physical cause of these dreadful visitations, It 
has given rise to much vague and opposite specula- 
tion ; and a deep cloud of mystery still hangs over 
it. But no reasonable doubt can be entertained, 
that earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, hot springs, 
and the greater development of heat as we pene- 
trate below the surface, are closely related phe- 
nomena. ‘Though falling far short of being de- 
monstrative, they strongly indicate the existence 
of an abyss of combustion in the interior of our 
planet, nearer to the exterior at some points than 
others, as the shell is probably not of uniform 
thickness. In connection with this central heat, 
the elastic vapours may be supposed to originate, 
which, under accumulation, find vent through the 
volcanic craters, or, where no such natural safety- 
valves are at hand, foree a passage for themselves 
to the atmosphere, through the overlying crust of 
the globe, convulsing and rending asunder the 
roof of their prison-house. One thing is at least 
certain, that the force is prepared, is not far off, 
and is often in sensible action, adapted to ac- 
complish the foretold doom of the material uni- 
verse with which we are connected, or the earth 
and its atmosphere. “ The day of the Lord will 
come as a thief in the night, in the which the 
heavens shall melt with fervent heat; the earth 
also and the works that are therein shall be burned 
up.” 


INFLUENCE OF THE AMERICAN WINTER 
ON OUR CLIMATE. 


“WHeERE is our spring? Where is the spring 
that our old poets used to hail with such rapture P” 
was the question not long since asked us by a 
young friend. We could not answer it ; for spring is 
now generally an uncertain, shivering season in 
England, and we have no reason to think it was 
not so when Spenser and Herrick wrote its praises. 
The seasons have not materially changed since 
these poets of nature lived; indeed, we know that 
there is scarcely the difference of a fortnight be- 
tween the earliest and the latest blossoming of wild 
flowers, and the earliest and latest arrivals of migra- 
tory birds. We have been surprised, on reference to 
our own notes, to see how little variation there is 
in this matter; and we are inclined to think that 
our old poets, less cramped by conventionalities 
than the present generation, and leading a more 
out-door life than would suit our present social 
habits, felt more intensely than we can do the 
first appearances of nature’s revivals. 





The climate of England, taken throughont the 
year, has been said to be the most enjoyable of 
any in the world. If we have not the cloudless 
skies of the sunny south, neither have we the 
dreaded misteal, which, drying the skin, brings 
its peculiar ailments; nor need we fear the serein, 
bearing fever on its dew-laden wings. We can 
fearlessly linger in our gardens and fields while 
the last drops of the summer shower glisten in 
the sun, and enjoy the renewed song of the birds, 
ere the bow of promise has. faded from our admi- 
ration; but in warmer climes that sun raises ex- 
halations after a shower that must not be en- 
countered. But our spring is variable to a pro- 
verb, and that of 1857 was one of the most variable 
we remember. We have heard from an eye-wit- 
ness. of the ice piled up in Monument-yard, in 
June, 1795, bearing evidence of a severe winter 
and cold spring; and we remember, in one of the 
years between 1801 and 1805, being shown snow 
lying on the hills near our native city, as late as 
May the 7th, with the observation, “ Look, child, 
you may live to old age, and not see that again.” 

«The severe weather we experienced last year 
makes us anxious to know what the winter 
preceding that late lingering of snow had been 
in North America; for we are inclined to at- 
tribute the cold spring season of 1857 to the 
unusual severity of the winter in the United 
States; which, indeed, was so rigorous, that there 
was skating at New Orleans, the harbours of the 
Potomae and of New York were frozen over, and 
the rivers in the interior were blocked with ice. 
As the ice broke up, and the hill snows melted, 
copious freshets flowed down to the coast, and, it 
is not unreasonable to suppose, sensibly affected 
the temperature of the ocean which received them. 

Let us now give a moment’s consideration to 
the Gulf Stream—that mysterious current, “a 
river in an ocean,” which keeps its distinctive 
characters of colour, temperature, and velocity un- 
changed, though modified, from its outbreak from 
amid the Mexican swamps, to its contact with 
the stormy Orkneys. To those islands, even to 
Teeland and Norway, it occasionally comes freighted 
with the products of the Tropics, thus bearing 
testimony of its fidelity to that unseen Power 
which appointed to the current its course. Is it 
not probable, then, that the cold freshets of the 
last spring tempered the Gulf stream, and thus 
deprived us of some of the benefits usually derived 
by us from it? True, the current does not bathe 
the American shore until it reaches Newfound- 
land; but the belt of cooler water, which it leaves 
along the coast, would offer little resistance to the 
power of descending waters, and even ice might 
be carried into the Gulf stream. Thus may our 
past spring have been modified. 

That Gulf stream is one of the mysteries of the 
natural world. Philosophy may endeavour to ex- 
plain why it keeps its waters unmixed, uncontami- 
nated; gradually diffusing itself, and thereby 
losing its intensity of colour, warmth, and velocity, 
till at length it strands the nuts or the branch 
it has borne on its bosom among the intricate 
fiords of Norway, a token of Iuxuriance of which 
the sturdy Norwegian has no conception. How 
is the body of the Gulf Stream furnished? Is 
there, as at the Straits of Gibraltar, a cooler and 
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more salt under-current always setting in, and 
thus keeping up the level of the Gulf of Mexico ? 

The question as to any general deterioration of 
our English climate opens too wide a field for our 
present consideration ; there are curious facts con- 
nected with it, well worthy of notice, even if they do 
not solve the difficulty. For example, our present 
materials of dress are lighter than those worn by 
our ancestors; and this not wholly because they 
Jacked vegetable substances and the skill to use 
them, but from cleanliness, choice, and fashion. 
As to the famed: “ painted vest” of the Pict, and 
the legendary nakedness of the Briton, we have 
evidence against that ; and as the structure of our 
teeth shows that we were intended to use animal 
food, it is most probable that skins were worn 
from the earliest ages. That Britain has suffered 
under a colder atmosphere is shown by marks of 
glacial action; that she has rejoiced in a tropical 
climate, moreover, is proved by her fossil ferns. 
That which has been may be-again. What, if He 
who holds “ the waters in the hollow of his hand,” 
have therein placed our tiny globe, and bade it 
perform those movements which we call upheaval 
and down-sinking, attributing them to alternations 
in the level of that element which is “ unchanging 
as the Almighty will.’”’ His handmaid, Nature, 
works not by sudden fits; she does her appointed 
task slowly, but surely ; man’s life is too short for 
more than a guess at her proceedings, and though 
generation may transmit to generation, age to age, 
and cycle to cycle, its accumulated knowledge, the 
world is yet too young, and mental cultivation too 
recent a condition, to open to us the secrets of what 
has been, and may be again. Meanwhile, that 
which was once a theory becomes, if it have any 
foundation at all, a fact; fresh facts gather round 
it, and, as in the discovery of gravitation, it be- 
comes the nucleus of mighty and all-pervading 
truth. Such may be the process by which the 
change in our seasons shall be explained. 


THE STORY OF LIGHTHOUSES. 
PART IT. 
Lravine the Eddystone, after our long tarrying 
on the foamy reef, we propose to take flight for 
the east coast of Scotland. We will alight upon 
a rock which, during the neap-tides, is scarcely 
uncovered even at low water, whose shelves are 
resorted to by huge seals for a halcyon sleep, and 
over whose crest, at high water, the cod is caught 
by the Forfar fishermen. We bend our ear to 
catch the echoes of the past, and we hear the 
fitful ringing of a bell, clanging sharp and shrill, 
or slow and mellow upon the blast. We are on 
the Bell Rock. It is twelve miles out from the 
nearest land; but the abbot and monks of Aber- 
brothwick have been there, and have fixed a float 
upon the rock with a bell attached to it, which 
swings and sways to the waves, tolling the knell 
of the mariner, or ringing a kindly warning. 
Since the distant days of the monks and their 
bell, two attempts had been made to raise a wooden 
beacon on the rocks; but on each oceasion it had 
been swept away by the indignant sea. However, 
the suggestion of Mr. Robert Stevenson, Engineer 
to the Lighthouse Board, that a tower of stone 
should be raised on the reef, was at length adopted. 
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This was a most formidable undertaking; for 
the rock was covered to the depth of twelve feet by 
the tide, and at every spring tide was liable to be 
buried by sixteen feet of water! On the 17th 
of August, 1807, Mr. Stevenson landed on the 
rock, and commenced his labour by preparing it 
to sustain a temporary pyramid of wood, on which 
a barrack for the protection of the workmen was 
to be reared. This was a most critical part of the 
business: two or three hours were considered a 
good spell of Jabour; for as soon as the flood-tide 
began to swell up the sides of the rock, the work- 
men had to gather up their tools and take refuge 
in the boats. So precious was time, that even at 
night, when the state of the tide favoured the 
work, the little band of devoted men might be 
seen labouring hard on this one point of rock, illu- 
minated by the fitful glimmer of torches, amidst 
the dark waste of waters. 

Amongst the long list of perils and of provi- 
dential deliverances which mark the rise of the Bell 
Rock Lighthouse, there was one gracious inter- 
position of the good hand of God which stands 
out prominently from the rest. The attendant 
vessel, the “ Smeaton,” which was anchored at 
some distance, was observed to have broken from 
her moorings, and to be drifting hopelessly away 
from the rock. At the same moment, the tide, 
crested by rude waves, was found to be rising 
upon the engineer and his thirty-one men! Soon 
would the rock be submerged with its cluster of 
helpless tenants. The men gathered together in 
dead silence, their eyes fixed upon the face of their 
chief. He was about to address them, but he 
found that all power of speech had left his parched 
mouth and throat in that moment of agony. Sud- 
denly, some one exclaimed, “ A boat, a boat!’ 
Thank Heaven ! it was a large pilot-boat that had 
been riding leisurely upon the swell at some dis- 
tance from the beleaguered rock. But the prac- 
tised eye of the good pilot had read the true posi- 
tion of affairs, from observing the ‘“ Smeaton” 
drifting away to the shore; and a joyful deliver- 
ance was the result. Who does not see in this story 
the analogy with a greater danger to every un- 
pardoned sinner—a more hopeless drifting away of 
all human hopes—a more certain rising of a deeper 
and stronger tide—a more speechless agony—and 
then, agracious ark of safety, a strong deliverer ? 
“It is I, be not afraid.” 

All preparations having been made, and all dis- 
couragements surmounted, the first stone of the 
sea-tower was laid on the Bell Rock on the 10th 
of July, 1808, sixteen feet, let it be remembered, 
under the surface of the sea at high water of the 
spring tides; and when the second season closed, 
some five or six fect of building were intrusted to 
the forbearance of the winter waves. On the fol- 
lowing season, the storms were found to have 
dealt gently with these bold beginnings of man’s 
enterprise; and when the third season closed, 
thirty feet of solid masonry had crept up above 
the waters. The fourth season’s operations com- 
pleted the stone-work of the tower; and on the 
night of the Ist of February, 1811, a beautiful 
revolving star of alternately red and white lights 
shone over the sea from a tower 100 feet in 
height. This effect is produced by the revolution 
of a frame-work bearing sixteen argand lamps in 
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the foci of paraboloidal mirrors, whose alternate | winds and the spray, which searched every cranny 


faces have shades of red glass before the reflectors. | 
The machinery which causes these beautiful alter- 
nations of red and white light also performs the 
cheerful duty of ringing two great bells, whose 
voices pierce the shadows of night even when the 
revolving star is dimmed by mists and fogs. Thus, 
at the cost of more than £51,000, the Bell Rock 
reclaims its right to bear its ancient name. 

One more lighthouse story, and we have done. 
Twelve miles w.s. w. of the seaward point of the 
island of Tyree, which lies off the coast of Argyle- 
shire, there is a group of nearly submerged rocks, 
which have been terrible to the seamen of many 
past centuries, under the name of Skerryvore. 
When a storm has swept the west coast of Scot- 
land, an expedition to Skerryvore was always 
made by the islanders of Tyree in search of the 
sad spoils which they were sure to find upon or 
around it; and richly was the little fleet laden 
with wreck, on their homeward voyage. The 
readers of Sir Walter Scott’s Life are acquainted 
with the striking description of his visit to these 
wild rocks, in company with the commissioners of 
northern lighthouses, in the year 1814. The dif- 
ficulty of landing on a surface which is polished 
smooth as glass by the perpetual friction of At- 
lantic waves, is excessive. Of all the rocks scat- 
tered over an area of nearly eight miles in extent, 
one only offers sufficient stand-point for the base 
of a lighthouse, and even this is so restricted that 
there are but few feet to spare. The rock is 
compact gneiss, smooth, hard, and impracticable. 
The work of planning and raising the projected 
tower was intrusted to Mr. Alan Stevenson, the 
distinguished son of the successful engineer of the 
Bell Rock. 

This grand undertaking was commenced in the 
summer of 1838, by erecting a wooden barrack for 
the shelter of the workmen. A treacherous refuge 
it would have proved; for on a wild night in No- 
vember a storm arose which left upon the rock no 
trace of a whole season’s work, but a few twisted 
and broken stanchions, and a part of a beam 
lashed into ribbons by the waves. Through God’s 
preventing mercy, the gallant chief and his brave 
band had not yet taken up their precarious abode 
in the barrack, but were living on board a vessel 
which rode at moorings a short distance from the 
rock. A more successful attempt was afterwards 
made to provide a shelter for the men, more 
stable than that of the tossed vessel. This last 
edifice of wood was so well contrived that it sur- 
vived the shock of wind and waves for years. 
There, nested aloft in his strange abode, which 
was lifted on a frame-work of spars forty feet 
above the wave-beaten rock, dwelt the intrepid 
engineer and his thirty men, season after season, 
availing themselves of every opportunity for pur- 
suing their important work, but often forced by 
stress of weather into wearisome inactivity. Some- 
times for weeks together there was an anxious 
look-out over the angry sea, for the arrival of the 
needful supplies from the distant shore. “ For miles 
around,” writes Mr. Stevenson, “ nothing could 
be seen but white foaming breakers, and nothing 
heard but howling winds and lashing waves. At 
such seasons, much of our time was spent in bed; 
for there alone we had effectual shelter from the 





in the walls of our barrack. Our slumbers, too, 
were at times fearfully interrupted by the sudden 
pouring of the sea over the roof, the rocking of 
the house on its pillars, and the spurting of 
water through the seams of the doors and win- 
dows.” 

In the meantime the magnificent tower was 
rising to its full height, its strength tested by 
storms as it grew upward to an elevation of 138 feet 
6 inches. This finishing stage of its growth was at- 
tained in its fifth season. It is 42 feet in diameter at 
its base, and 16 feet at the summit. It contains a 
mass of stone-work of about 58,580 cubic feet— 
more than double that of the Bell Rock, and scaree- 
ly short of five times more than that of the Eddy- 
stone. Its light, which is a revolving one, reach- 
ing its brightest state once every minute, may be 
recognised at a distance of eighteen miles around ; 
and its mode of lighting belongs to the first order 
of dioptric lights, in the beautiful system of Fres- 
nel. The cost of this magnificent work, including 
all the needful expenses, such as the attendant 
steam-vessel, the harbour at Hynish, ete., was 
about £87,000. Its great height was an essential 
element, in consequence of the widely scattered 
distances of the many outlying rocks. We may 
mention that its form is hyperbolic, the first 
twenty-six feet being solid. 

Mr. Alan Stevenson thankfully records that 
during the six successive seasons of his anxious 
labour, in the midst of privations and in the face 
of storms, with the daily perils of landing on a 
surf-beaten rock which was polished smooth as 
glass, with the perpetual risks to which they were 
exposed from the blasting of the splintery gneiss 
in the heart of their little islet, from which they 
had neither escape nor shelter, not a single accident 
occurred to either life or limb! He sums up his 
most interesting narrative in these words:—‘* Our 
remarkable preservation was viewed, even by many 
of the most thoughtless, as, in a peculiar manner, 
the gracious work of Him by whom the ‘ very 
hairs of our heads are all numbered.’ ” 

But the exhaustion resulting from perpetual 
toil and protracted anxiety was so great that 
sleep used to seize irresistibly upon each member 
of the group as soon as he sat down; nay, the 
wearied hand was often arrested on its way with a 
morsel to the mouth, and the pen in the engineer’s 
hand was frequently transfixed in the middle of 
a word. In conversation, we have heard Mr. Ste- 
venson make some very teaching remarks with 
regard to the beneficent economy of the Sabbath, 
in subservience to its far higher sanction as a por- 
tion of time divinely allotted to the service and 
glory of God. He says that, as the work in whieh 
he was engaged was emphatically a work of mercy, 
and as time was of so great moment, he had sup- 
posed that his duty called on him to forego the 
repose of the Sabbath, and to make the day of rest 
a day of labour. But experience convinced him 
that there was an actual loss of power in this 
arrangement, which eventually caused a loss of 
time also. So that, even on the low ground of 
policy and economy, he was persuaded that man is 
an infinite gainer by the blessed institution of the 
Sabbath. With this striking lesson, we take leave 
of our subject. 





























